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AND CONCERT 


CURRENT EVENTS 
NOT 


AT HOME. 
Her Majesty, Queen Alexandra, has gra- 
ciously consented to continue her patronage 
to the Westminster Orchestral Society. 

Mr. Robert Newman commenced a new 
series of Symphony Concerts on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 18th, beforea large and enthusi- 
astic audience, with Mr. Henry J. Woods as 
conductor over an orchestra numbering 110 
players. The programme was a mixed one 
containing extracts from the works of Wag- 
ner, Schumann, Berlioz, etc. Herr Wilhelm 
Backhaus played Schumann’s Pianoforte 
concerto in A Minor and Miss Ellen Beach 
Yaw contributed the vocal items of an en- 
joyable afternoon concert. The second con- 





cert took place on Feb. rst when M. Ysaye 
was the attraction of the afternoon. His 
interpretation of Max Bruch’'s Violin Con- 
certo in D minor is said to have been 
particularly fine. 

The Promenaders have now stopped 
promenading about and Mr. Robert Newman 
brought his present series to a close on 
Saturday evening, Feb. the 1st, when a 
popular programme was gone through suc- 
cessfully before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The series all through has been 
a great success and Mr. Newman's many 
admirers and enthusiastic patrons were never 
wanting in either number or enthusiasm. 

M. Godowsky, under the direction of Mr. 
A. Schulz-Curtius, has firmly established 
himself in public favour and is at present, 
figuratively speaking, another spoiled child or 
kind of a lapdog of the British amateurs or 
music lovers. He certainly is a pianist of 
extraordinary ability and even our friend M, 


‘de Pachmann goes frantic in his enthusiasm 


over the playing of his quasi countryman. M. 
Godowsky gave two Recitals at the Bechstein 
Hall on Jan. 16th and 23rd. Only such a 
noble character as that of M. de Pachmann 
could give a fellow-artist his fulldue. Large 
and brilliant audiences attended both the 
concerts. 

The celebrated Bohemian String Quartet, 
consisting of Messrs. Karel Hoffman, Joseph 
Suk, Prof. Hanns Wihan and Oscar Nedbal 
gave two concerts at the Bechstein Hall on 
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Jan. 27th and Feb. 3rd, under the direction 
of Mr. A. Schulz-Curtius. Their perform. 
ances of Quartets by Schubert, Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, etc., proved a great 
and decided success. All the four instru- 
ments blended so well together and the slow 
movements were most effectively rendered. 
The Quartet drew large and enthusiastic 
audiences. 

The Saturday Popular Concerts, an out- 
come of the Monday and Saturday Concerts, 
seem to run exceptionally well, for Saturday 
after Saturday they are the meansof attracting 
large and appreciative audiences. The pro- 
grammes are laid out on sound principles and 
the performers are all of great reputation, I 
mean artists who have established themselves 
long ago in public favour. On Saturday, 
Jan. 25th, we had an excellent combination of 
talent, including Mme. Carreno (pianist), 
MM. Cesar Thomson, Ad. Freiderich, A. 
Gibson, Carl Fuchs, Miss L. Moreton, with 
Mr. Henry R. Bird as accompanist. For 
Saturday, Feb. 8th, Miss Maud Powell, M. de 
Pachmann, and other favourites were an- 
nounced. These concerts are now under the 
direction of Mr. William Saundersas musical, 
and Mr, N. Vert as business managers. 

That indefatigable artist, Mr. Gordon 
Tanner, sends us a bundle of programmes, 
from which it appears, that he and a pupil of 
his, Miss Sophie Levens, have scored great 
successes at various concerts, given at 
Sevenoaks and other places. If we were to 
go into further details in admiration of this 
truly active artist, we are afraid we would 
have to expand our columns to which in- 
convenience we trust Mr. Tanner would not 
like to put us. 

Mr. Robert Newman has taken a lease of 
the Comedy Theatre for the production of a 
new play written by Mr. Albert Chevalier 
and Mr. Tom Gallon, entitled “ Memory’s 
Garden.’ The piece is to be produced 
early in February. Mr. Robert Newman, 
who has done so much for the popularizing 
of high class music at Queen’s Hall—with 
which building he has been associated since 
its opening in November, 1893—as well as 
more recently at the Crystal Palace and 
Royal Albert Hall, thus undertakes an 
additional enterprise which will be watched 
with keen interest by his numerous patrons. 
The announcement is doubly interesting 
when it is remembered that Mr. Albert 
Chevalier’s Recitals at Queen’s Hall have, 
for more than three years been given under 
Mr. Robert Newman’s management. 


Mrs. Probyn, the daughter-in-law of that i 


famous “ King’s Man,” Sir Dighton Probyn 








ota, 


G.C.V.O., K.C.B., K.C.S.I., V.C., gave an 
afternoon party on Tuesday, January. 21st, 
the vaison d’étve of which was to give her 
friends (among whoni was H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge) an opportunity of listening to 
the violin playing of Mr. Rohan Clensy, a 
young musician who is rapidly coming to the 
front.. Mr. Clensy is an Irishman, and, 
unlike the generality of violinists, takes as 
keen an interest in manly sports as any 
young man of ordinary proclivities. Mr. 
Clensy studied his art in Brussels, and vows 
that his ideal is the great Ysaye. 

Mr. Richard Gompertz has arrived in town 
in order to fulfil several concert engagements 
here and in the provinces, He will return 
to Cologne about the beginning of April. 

On Tuesday evening, January 14th, the; 
Princess's was re-opened with ‘‘ The Broken 
Melody,” with Mr. Auguste Van Biene in 
the part that he has played 2,470 times. 
The piece has undergone manifold alterations 
since it failed at the Prince of Wales's nine 
years ago, and had it not been seen in the 
suburbs might almost be said to be new to 
London. 

The children of Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg—Prince Alexander, Princess Ena, 
Prince Leopold, and Prince Mauricé—gave 


‘a successful concert in the picture gallery of 


East Cowes Castle on Saturday, in aid of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society, of which 
Princess Henry is president. The programme 
which was arranged by Mrs. Orr Ewing, 
included a march composed by her Royal 
Highness, which was encored. Miss Minnie 
Cochrane, Miss Gwendoline Orr Ewing, and 
Miss Olive Orr Ewing also took part. 

The following concerts and recitals are 
fixed to be given at Queen’s Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Robert Newman: Feb. 15th, 
at 3, Ysaye and Busoni recital; March 17th, 
at 7.30, St. Patrick’s Day concert; March 
28th, at 3 and 7.30, Good Friday concerts; 
April 28th to May 3rd, London Musical 
Festival. 

There died in New York last week a once 
celebrated violinist, who had not been heard 
in England, since she made her début in Lon- 
don more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Camilla Urso appeared first at the New Phil- 
harmonic, under Dr. Wilde, and a week or 
two later at the old Philharmonic, under 


‘Cusins, and her success at both concerts was 


phenomenal. She was a native of’ Nantes, 


‘and was the first girl to be admitted asa 


student at the Paris Conservatoire. She was 
also the first woman to play the violin in 
public in this country. She toured a great 
deal at one time with Adelina Patti, who 
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remained her staunch friend to the end, and 
wrote her a letter full of good wishes for the 
New Year, which was the last letter that she 
opened previous toher death. Bya strange 
coincidence, it was only a few days before 
then that I met Camilla Urso with her hus- 
band at the house of a mutual friend (so 
writes the critic of the Sunday Times). { had 
hoped to hear her play, but she was not equal 
tothe exertion. Nevertheless we had a long 
conversation, and I listened to her sage, 
humorous remarks with infinite pleasure. 
She was taken ill quite suddenly on the 12th 
of this month, and died ten days later from 
peritonitis. She was in her sixtieth year. 
She left two violins—one a Guarnerius, the 
other a Guadagnini, and both magnificent 
instruments. 

The Bohemian Quartet gave its second 
Chamber concert on Monday afternoon, Feb. 
3rd, at the Bechstein Hall, and may be said 
to have never played more convincingly. 
The programme was happily chosen. Tschai- 
kovsky’s second quartet in F, Op. 22, is not 
so fine a work as the first or third by the 
same composer; much of the music is not 
legitimate quartet writing, but the themes 
possess a fascinating grace and significance 
which are calculated to soften criticism from 
the most rigid stickler for musical etiquette. 
Moreover, its style was exactly suited to that 
of the executants, and it is doubtful if it has 
ever had a more effective interpretation. 
How well the party sympathised with the 
spirit of Schumann’s music was shown by 
the subsequent rendering of his quartet in A, 
Op. 41, No. 3, and it need hardly be said 
that the rapid changes of sentiment and the 
moods of “yellow melancholy” and exu- 
berant life suggested in Dvorak’s Quartet in 
A flat, Op. 105, were forcibly expressed by 
the Bohemian players. The concert secures 
the party a welcome whenever it chooses to 
revisit our shores. 

In the evening, in the same hall, an inter- 
esting début in London was made by Miss 
Ployxena Fletcher, a daughter of the well- 
known professor of the violin at Bourne- 
mouth. Her rendering of Brahms’s “ Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Handel,” 
Op. 24, if showing the limits of her executive 
capacity, also proved her to be an intelligent 
and able pianist. The good impressions 
created by this performance were deepened 


by her subsequent interpretation of Schu- 


mann’s “ In der Nacht,’’ Brahms’s Inter. 
mezzo in C,and the Waltzin A flat, Op. 42, 
by Chopin, the last-named being played with 
notable fluency. Miss Fletcher was assisted 


by Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, whose songs. 





included Chopin’s rarely-heard but noble 
“ Polens Grabgesang,” and Mr. A. Ran- 
degger, jun.’s lively cycle “Scene Bam- 
binesche,” the latter being sung with the 
utmost vivacity and accompanied by its 
clever young composer. 

We regret to learn of the death of Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert who was announced to give 
a lecture “ An Evening with Mendelssohn,” 
on the opening night of the present session 
of the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, which, by the way, has just 
removed from Conduit Street to the Galleries 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. At the commence- 
ment of the week he was so ill that Mr. 
Walter Macfarren was asked and kindly 
consented to give a lecture on the same 
subject in his place. Mr. Gilbert was 
director of the musical Artist’s Society, of 
the Philharmonic Society, also for many 
years hon. musical director of the Fine Arts 
Society. He formerly held various organ 
appointments. In 1884 he was elected 
Socio Onorario Della Reale Accademia S. 
Cecilia, Rome. His son is Mr. Albert 
Gilbert, the distinguished sculptor. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg gave a pianoforte re- 
cital at the Queen’s Hall on February 8th, 
and, considering the very unfavourable 
weather, there was a fairly good audience. 
The programme opened with Liszt's arrange- 
ment of Bach’s great organ Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, of which the pianist gave 
a singularly clear and intelligent rendering. 
This was followed by an early and seldom 
heard Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3, in C major. A 
good portion of the poetical Adagio was 
played with feeling; for the rest, however, 
Mr. Hambourg seemed more occupied with 
the virtuoso than with the spiritual side of 
the music; though, in justice to the pianist, 
it must be said that in this work the former 
is the more prominent, and that to it the 
pianist rendered full justice. After the 
sonata came a liberal selection from the 
works of Chopin, without which, now-a-days, 


. no recital seems complete, but in most cases 


one gets the shell rather than the substance. 


_Mr. Hambourg played six of the Preludes, 


repeating the last one in B flat minor, in 
response to very loud applause. Then there 
were various pieces, ending with the famous 
A flat Polonaise, in which the difficult octave 
passage was delivered with extraordinary 
distinctness and power. The Etude on the 
black keys was given by way of encore. As 
an interpreter of Chopin, the pianist has 
some fine moments, but there are many in 
which technical display interferes with the 
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Jan. 27th and Feb. 3rd, under the direction 
of Mr. A. Schulz-Curtius. Their perform- 
ances of Quartets by Schubert, Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, etc., proved a great 
and decided success. All the four instru- 
ments blended so well together and the slow 
movements were most effectively rendered. 
The Quartet drew large and enthusiastic 
audiences. 

The Saturday Popular Concerts, an out- 
come of the Monday and Saturday Concerts, 
seem to run exceptionally well, for Saturday 
after Saturday they are the meansof attracting 
large and appreciative audiences. The pro- 
grammes are laid out on sound principles and 
the performers are all of great reputation, I 
mean artists who have established themselves 
long ago in public favour. On Saturday, 
Jan. 25th, we had an excellent combination of 
talent, including Mme. Carreno (pianist), 
MM. Cesar Thomson, Ad. Freiderich, A. 
Gibson, Carl Fuchs, Miss L. Moreton, with 
Mr. Henry R. Bird as accompanist. For 
Saturday, Feb. 8th, Miss Maud Powell, M. de 
Pachmann, and other favourites were an- 
nounced. These concerts are now under the 
direction of Mr. William Saundersas musical, 
and Mr, N. Vert as business managers. 

That indefatigable artist, Mr. Gordon 
Tanner, sends us a bundle of programmes, 
from which it appears, that he and a pupil of 
his, Miss Sophie Levens, have scored great 
successes at various concerts, given at 
Sevenoaks and other places. If we were to 
go into further details in admiration of this 
truly active artist, we are afraid we would 
have to expand our columns to which in- 
convenience we trust Mr. Tanner would not 
like to put us. 

Mr. Robert Newman has taken a lease of 
the Comedy Theatre for the production of a 
new play written by Mr. Albert Chevalier 
and Mr. Tom Gallon, entitled “ Memory’s 
Garden.”’ The piece is to be produced 
early in February. Mr. Robert Newman, 
who has done so much for the popularizing 
of high class music at Queen’s Hall—with 
which building he has been associated since 
its opening in November, 1893—as well as 
more recently at the Crystal Palace and 
Royal Albert Hall, thus undertakes an 
additional enterprise which will be watched 
with keen interest by his numerous patrons. 
The announcement is doubly interesting 
when it is remembered that Mr. Albert 
Chevalier’s Recitals at Queen’s Hall have, 
for more than three years been given under 
Mr. Robert Newman’s management. 


Mrs. Probyn, the daughter-in-law of that 


famous “ King’s Man,” Sir Dighton Prob 














G.C.V.O., K.C.B., K.C.S.I., V.C., gave an 
afternoon party on Tuesday, January. 21st, 
the raison d’étve of which was to give her 
friends (among whoni was H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge) an opportunity of listening to 
the violin playing of Mr. Rohan Clensy, a 
young musician who is rapidly coming to the 
front., Mr. Clensy is an Irishman, and, 
unlike the generality of violinists, takes as 
keen an interest in manly sports as any 
young man of ordinary proclivities. Mr. 
Clensy studied his art in Brussels, and vows 
that his ideal is the great Ysaye. 

Mr. Richard Gompertz has arrived in town 
in order to fulfil several concert engagements 
here and in the provinces. He will return 
to Cologne about the beginning of April. 

On Tuesday evening, January 14th, the: 
Princess's was re-opened with ‘“‘ The Broken 
Melody,” with Mr. Auguste Van Biene in 
the part that he has played 2,470 times. 
The piece has undergone manifold alterations 
since it failed at the Prince of Wales's nine 
years ago, and had it not been seen in the 
suburbs might almost be said to be new to 
London. 

The children of Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg—Prince Alexander, Princess Ena, 
Prince Leopold, and Prince Maurice—gave 
a successful concert in the picture gallery of 
East Cowes Castle on Saturday, in aid of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society, of which 
Princess Henry is president. The programme 
which was arranged by Mrs. Orr Ewing, 
included a march composed by her Royal 
Highness, which was encored. Miss Minnie 
Cochrane, Miss Gwendoline Orr Ewing, and 
Miss Olive Orr Ewing also took part. 

The following concerts and recitals are 
fixed to be given at Queen’s Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Robert Newman: Feb. 15th, 
at 3, Ysaye and Busoni recital; March 17th, 
at 7.30, St. Patrick’s Day concert; March 
28th, at 3 and 7.30, Good Friday concerts; 
April 28th to May 3rd, London Musical 
Festival. 

There died in New York last week a once 
celebrated violinist, who had not been heard 
in England, since she made her début in Lon- 
don more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Camilla Urso appeared first at the New Phil- 
harmonic, under Dr. Wilde, and a week or 
two later at the old Philharmonic, under 


‘Cusins, and her success at both concerts was 


phenomenal. She was a native of Nantes, 


‘and was the first girl to be admitted asa 


student at the Paris Conservatoire. She was 
also the first woman to play the violin in 
public in this country. She toured a great 
deal at one time with Adelina Patti, who 
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remained her staunch friend to the end, and 
wrote her a letter full of good wishes for the 
New Year, which was the last letter that she 
opened previous toher death. Bya strange 
coincidence, it was onlya few days before 
then that I met Camilla Urso with her hus- 
band at the house of a mutual friend (so 
writes the critic of the Sunday Times). { had 
hoped to hear her play, but she was not equal 
tothe exertion. Nevertheless we had a long 
conversation, and I listened to her sage, 
humorous remarks with infinite pleasure. 
She was taken ill quite suddenly on the 12th 
of this month, and died ten days later from 
peritonitis. She was in her sixtieth year. 
She left two violins—one a Guarnerius, the 
other a Guadagnini, and both magnificent 
instruments. 

The Bohemian Quartet gave its second 
Chamber concert on Monday afternoon, Feb. 
3rd, at the Bechstein Hall, and may be said 
to have never played more convincingly. 
The programme was happily chosen. Tschai- 
kovsky’s second quartet in F, Op. 22, is not 
so fine a work as the first or third by the 
same composer; much of the music is not 
legitimate quartet writing, but the themes 
possess a fascinating grace and significance 
which are calculated to soften criticism from 
the most rigid stickler for musical etiquette. 
Moreover, its style was exactly suited to that 
of the executants, and it is doubtful if it has 
ever had a more effective interpretation. 
How well the party sympathised with the 
spirit of Schumann’s music was shown by 
the subsequent rendering of his quartet in A, 
Op. 41, No. 3, and it need hardly be said 
that the rapid changes of sentiment and the 
moods of “yellow melancholy” and exu- 
berant life suggested in Dvorak’s Quartet in 
A flat, Op. 105, were forcibly expressed by 
the Bohemian players. The concert secures 
the party a welcome whenever it chooses to 
revisit our shores. 

In the evening, in the same hall, an inter- 
esting début in London was made by Miss 
Ployxena Fletcher, a daughter of the well. 
known professor of the violin at Bourne- 
mouth. Her rendering of Brahms’s “ Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Handel,” 
Op. 24, if showing the limits of her executive 
capacity, also proved her to be an intelligent 
and able pianist. The good impressions 
created by this performance were deepened 
by her subsequent interpretation of Schu- 
mann’s “ In der Nacht,’’ Brahms’s Inter. 
mezzo in C,and the Waltzin A flat, Op. 42, 
by Chopin, the last-named being played with 
notable fluency. Miss Fletcher was assisted 
by Mr. Denis O'Sullivan, whose songs 





included Chopin's rarely-heard but noble 
“ Polens Grabgesang,” and Mr. A. Ran- 
degger, jun.’s lively cycle “Scene Bam- 
binesche,” the latter being sung with the 
utmost vivacity and accompanied by its 
clever young composer. 

We regret to learn of the death of Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert who was announced to give 
a lecture “ An Evening with Mendelssohn,” 
on the opening night of the present session 
of the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, which, by the way, has just 
removed from Conduit Street to the Galleries 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. At the commence- 
ment of the week he was so ill that Mr. 
Walter Macfarren was asked and kindly 
consented to give a Jecture on the same 
subject in his place. Mr. Gilbert was 
director of the musical Artist’s Society, of 
the Philharmonic Society, also for many 
years hon. musical director of the Fine Arts 
Society. He formerly held various organ 
appointments. In 1884 he was _ elected 
Socio Onorario Della Reale Accademia S. 
Cecilia, Rome. His son is Mr. Albert 
Gilbert, the distinguished sculptor. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg gave a pianoforte re- 
cital at the Queen's Hall on February 8th, 
and, considering the very unfavourable 
weather, there was a fairly good audience. 
The programme opened with Liszt's arrange- 
ment of Bach’s great organ Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, of which the pianist gave 
a singularly clear and intelligent rendering. 
This was followed by an early and seldom 
heard Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3, in C major. A 
good portion of the poetical Adagio was 
played with feeling; for the rest, however, 
Mr. Hambourg seemed more occupied with 
the virtuoso than with the spiritual side of 
the music; though, in justice to the pianist, 
it must be said that in this work the former 
is the more prominent, and that to it the 
pianist rendered full justice. After the 
sonata came a liberal selection from the 
works of Chopin, without which, now-a-days, 
no recital seems complete, but in most cases 
one gets the shell rather than the substance. 


_Mr. Hambourg played six of the Preludes, 


repeating the last one in B flat minor, in 
response to very loud applause. Then there 
were various pieces, ending with the famous 
A flat Polonaise, in which the difficuit octave 
passage was delivered with extraordinary 
distinctness and power. The Etude on the 
black keys was given by way of encore. As 
an interpreter of Chopin, the pianist has 
some fine moments, but there are many in 
which technical display interferes with the 
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poetry and charm of the music. The re- 
mainder of the programme included some 
clever and difficult Variations in D minor by 
H. Schwarz, a young lady only twenty-one 
years of age; a brilliant Etude by Poldini, a 
dainty Vecchio Menuetto by Sgambati, a 
lively Espieglerie from Mr. Hambourg’s ewn 
pen, and a Liszt Rhapsodie. 

At the Saturday Popular Concert, Feb. 
8th, Miss Maud Powell, the violinist, played 
an interesting Etude by Fiorillo and a Paga- 
nini Caprice in excellent style. M. Vladimir 
de Pachmann, the pianist, gave as his first 
solo Bach's Italian Concerto, and in answer 
to the enthusiastic applause at the close, 
Mendelssohn's *‘ Bees’ Wedding,” which, as 
regards style, offered a curious contrast. 
Afterwards, in some Chopin pieces, the 
pianist was, as usual, at his very best. Mme. 
Hortense Paulsen sang with marked expres- 
sion Tchaikovsky's song, ‘“ None but the 
Weary Heart,” with ‘cello obbligato by Mr. 
Carl Fuchs. The concerted music consisted 
of Dvorak's characteristic Quartet in F, Op. 
96, and Haydn’s Quartet in D, Op. 64, No.1. 

Solomon Jadassohn, the well-known author 
of works on the theory of music, and pro- 
fessor at the Leipzig Conservatorium, died 
on February 1, in his seventy-first year. 





ABROAD. 
OcToBerR 3 was Nebraska Day at the Ex- 
position, and Lincoln, Neb., sent some 
excellent musical talent to grace the occasion. 
Miss Silence Dales, violinist, was the chief 
attraction. Others on the programme were 
Miss Marie Hoover, solo pianist and accom- 
panist, and Mrs. Frederic W. Taylor, so 
prano soloist, of Buffalo. The violinist, 
Miss Silence Dales, is the musical repre- 
sentative from Nebraska chosen officially 
and professionally for this occasion. She 
resides at Lincoln. She was soloist at 
the Trans-Mississippi and International 
Exposition at Omaha in 1898, accompanied 
by the Chicago Thomas Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arthur Mees. She was also soloist 
at the Bellstadt Band concerts at the Greater 
America Exposition in Omaha in 189g. 
Upon the announcement of Miss Dales’ 
appearance at the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo, President Schurmann, of Corneil 
University, sent her an invitation to givea 
recital under the auspices of the university, 
as is customary with the honorary lecturers 
of the university. Miss Dales has accepted 
the invitation, and has given a short recital 
before the university convocation. Miss 
Silence Dales is a young lady of fine 





appearance and charming personality. With 
the first number, violin. Concerto, G minor, 
by Bruch, she won her way with the audi- 
ence. Violin solo, Polonaise, Op. 4, Wieni- 
awski was given with dash and spirit. The 
clearness and bell-like harmonics, and the 
ease of the sweep of the bowing strength and 
certainty of the left hand technique denote 
her remarkable proficiency as a violinist. In 
the violin concerto, the virility and power of 
tone, coupled with feminine delicacy of exe- 
cution, made a charming combination. Her 
playing reminds one of the youthful days of 
Maud Powell; constant work and a God 
given talent will soon place Miss Dales 
in the front ranks of her profession. The 
instrument in her hands ceases to be a 
mechanical apparatus, but becomes a living 
breathirg human voice depicting all the 
passions of the human heart. She was 
interrupted many times during her pro- 
gramme by spontaneous applause. Miss 
Dales was born in Lincoln, Neb. She be- 
came a private pupil of the then instructors 
in music in the State University, Nebraska. 
Miss E. D. Cochran, of New England Con- 
servatory at Boston, for the piano, and 
Gustav C. Menzendorf, of the Leipzig Con- 
servatory, for the violin. 

“The Magician, Jan Kubelik, held 2,000 


. people spellbound by the witchery of his 


violin playing in Carnegie Hall,” are the 
words that come to us from New York. At 
this opening concert he played Paganini’s D 
major Concerto, Spohr’s eighth Concerto, 
Schumann’s ‘“ Traumerei,’” Wieniawski’s 
“Carnival Russe”’ and a Magyar melody. 
His playing seems to have created the same 
furore there as in London. 

Kubelik made a genuine hit at Springfield, 
Mass., at the Court Square theatre. A 
writer in the “ Springfield Republican ” gives 
us the following excellent criticism : 

It is especially as an exponent of the 
showy Paganini School that Kubelik ap- 
pears before the public, and in this field he 
certainly has few equals among living violin- 
ists. It is not the highest art of which the 
violin is capable, and even at its best its 
significance is slight, compared with the 
broader and profounder effects of which the 
instrument is capable in the hands of an 
Ysaye. Yet the charm of pure fiddle music, 
with its fascinating legerdemain, its consum- 
mate grace, its brilliance and blitheness, 
ought not to be rated too low. A purely 
decorative art, it may be, but with what 
captivating ease, what perfect adjustment of 
means to end, does it achieve its dainty 
arabesques! It is easy to be too stern and 
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puritanic, to lay too much stress on the 
‘‘ message,’ so as to miss the real beauty of 
the lighter art, in which technic is for the 
time being made an end in itself. The 
Paganini style is rather out of favour now-a- 
days, and the Beethoven concerto and the 
Bach “ chaconne”’ are the ultimate ideal of 
every violinist, but it only needs a cunning 
artist like Kubelik to weave the old spell 
once more. 


On the technical side Mr. Kubelik’s equip- 
ment is wonderful. His left-hand technic is 
brilliant and sure, and even in the highest 
reaches his intonation is almost always 
impeccable. His bowing is free and grace- 
ful, and his up-bow staccato amazingly facile 
and brilliant, perfect as a string of pearls. 


His tone, moreover, is large and thrilling, - 


and when he chooses s'ngularly sweet and 
pure. Whenever a slight roughness was to 
be discerned it was obviously due to over- 
enthusiasm. While rather quiet in his bear- 
ing, he is immensely vigorous and full of 
temperament. In physique he is extremely 
slight, which adds to the youthfulness of his 
appearance, but his hands are large for his 
size, and his fingers are strong, dispropor- 
tionately long, and very supple, a true Paga- 
nini hand. He is in almost every respect a 
violinist of the first rank, and will go still 
further as histalent ripens. With the excep- 
tion of Fritz Kreisler’s notable rendering of 
the Beethoven concerto last spring, we have 
had no violin playing of equal rank since 
Ysaye’s last visit. 


Kubelik’s success is already so great that 
a soloist out west announces he will “ play 
some of the numbers with which Jan Kubelik 
has captivated his great audiences in New 
York.’ 


M. Desider Nemes, the violinist, is about 
to start on a tour which will include Paris, 
Dresden, Leipzig and several towns in 
Switzerland. 


At Stuttgart, on Jan. 18th, the celebrated 
violinist, Sarasate, appeared again. He 
performed Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer” sonata 
and various pieces by Bach, Haydn, Liszt 
and himself, with his usual perfect execution. 
Mme. Berthe Marx shared in the success of 
the evening. 





After a recent Kubelik concert the New York 
World contained a picture of the player's 
Stradivarius violin. The instrument depicted 
possesses five strings. ‘‘ They exaggerate so 
in America,” remarked Kubelik, when he was 
shown the cut.—Observer, 





PROVINCIAL. 

Leeds.—Never before bas such perfect violin 
playing been heard in Leeds as when Lady Hallé 
performed at the “ Musical Evening" at the 
Coliseum on December roth last. Her tone, 
technique, phrasing, being alike perfect. At the 
end of each performance she was recalled again 
and again to the platform. 


Bath.—Two interesting violin recitals were given 
at the Assembly Rooms on January 23, by Mr. 
Ernest Toy, the Australian violinist, who thus 
made his real debut in this country. It will not 
be forgotten that this rising young instrumentalist 
received his training in this city at the hands of 
Mr. Charles Manby, of the Bath School of Music, 
who, recognising Mr. Toy’s great promise, gave 
him devoted personal attention over a period 
of upwards of seven years, and grounded him 
thoroughly in accordance with the tenets of the 
altalian school of violin playing with the happiest 
of results. Of the many successes he gained 
during his student days it is unnecessary to in- 
sist, as they are well-known in Batb, but before 
taking up his professional career Mr. Toy has 
spent a year in Berlin, where, under expert 
direction, he has gained added experience, with- 
out departing in any way from his determination 
to remain an exponent of the Italian school in 
which he graduated. The works he elected 
to be heard in, formed a formidable ordeal for 
any violinist to attempt, but that Mr. Toy did not 
overtax his powers will be readily granted by all 
who heard him. A total absence of mannerisms, 
unfailing accuracy, pure tone and/facile execution 
particularly distinguished his interpretations, and 
he thoroughly earned the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of his auditors. Perbaps his most successful 
effort was Bach’s “Chaconne,” in which he 
easily triumphed over the numerous technical 
difficulties. In Spohr’s “Concerto Dramatique, 
in A minor,” he was-also thoroughly at home, 
and showed how genuine his intonation is. In 
the brilliantly showy fantasia on airs from 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” which Sarasate so well de- 
vised, Mr. Toy was at his best, the effective 
embroidery work being erry outlined, while 
nothing proved his versatility better than his 
dreamy rendition of a delicate romance from the 
pen of Mr. Manby,f{which the composer himself 
tastefully accompanied. In Concerto No. 5 
(Vieuxtemps) the violinist exhibited great re- 
source and proved himself a brilliant as well as a 
careful executant, aud in his renderings of pieces 
by Wieniawski, Bazzini and Zarzychi he likewise 
obtained good results. Sufficient has been said 
to demonstrate the capabilities of this young 
virtuoso, and his future career will be watched 
with sympathetic interest by his many admirers 
in Bath. There can be no doubt tbat he is 
certain to make a name for himself and to win a 
premier position among solo violinists of the day ; 
in so doing he will amply repay Mr. Manby for 
the care he has so freely bestowed upon him, 
At the close of his recitals he was very warmly 
applauded by the audience. 


Gt. Yarmouth.—At the Orchestral Society's 
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tenth annual concert, little Miss Syb.] Keymer, 
aged g} yearr, was announced to play the 
Andante and Finale from Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo. According tosomecf the leading London 
journals this young lady is the most remarkable 
violinist for her age living. 





Derby.—The Duchess of Portland was present 
at the annual concert held at the Royal Dnll 
Hal!, Derby, on behalf cf the Railway Servants’ 
Orphanage. Among those who took part were 
Mme. Luise Sobrino, Mme. Alice Gomez, Miss 
Marian McKenzie, Mr. James Leyland, Mr. 
Watkin Mills, Mr. Denham Price, Miss Janotha, 
and Miss Nadia Sylva (solo violin). M. Pa:lovitz 
accompanied, Great credit is due to Mr. Alexis 
L. Charles, chairman of the concert committee, 
for the undoubted success. 





OBSERVATIONS. 
Joser Hofman says that Rubinstein was 
tond of a good story and was fond of relating 
humorous anecdotes of himself and his musi- 
cal career. At one time he had a new opera 
produced, and he promised the musicians 
that, if the opera was a success, he would 
give them all a good supper. On the night 
of the first performance Rubinstein was 
disgusted at what he thought was its failure. 
He went home alone and went to bed. About 
one o'clock the door beil was rung violently 
and repeatedly, which aroused the master 
from his slumbers. He went to the door and 
there was one of the oboists and other players. 
He asked what the trouble was that he 
should be disturbed at that hour, and the 
man replied: ‘‘ You invited us to supper if 
the opera was a success. We liked it very 


much.” 
* * * 


Joachim told with keenest relish the 
following joke, of which, he said, he was the 
victim : 

During his sojourn in London Joachim 
formed a close friendship with Lord R., 
a gentleman much sort after by society, but 
well known for his antipathy to all music. 
Having learned that Joachim was to give a 
series of concerts at St. James’s. Hall, Lord 
KX. announced to him that he would go 
to hear him play. 

The musician thanked him for this mark 
of sympathy and added that he would be 
charmed to know the impressions of the 
noble lord afterward. 

Two days afterward chance brought to- 
gether the two friends at an evening enter- 
tainment, The virtuoso did not fail to ask 
Lord R. what he thought of the works 
of Beethoven and if the concert had not 
been a little long for him. 





“ By no means,” replied Lord R. “I have 
been much amused. I did not recognise you 
at first under your negro mask, but later I 
laughed the more on account of it.” 

A chilly silence prevailed among the 
guests uniil Lord R. explained his meaning. 

It seemed that Lord R. had made a mis- 
take in the floor. Instead of mounting to 
the first floor, where Joachim was giving his 
concert, he had entered at the ground floor, 
where some negro minstrels were giving 
a performance. 


* * * 


The Russian government has sanctioned 
the erection of a monument at Warsaw to 
the celebrated Polish composer, Frederick 
Chopin. The official authorization to form a 
committee for collecting subscriptions among 
the admirers of the great composer Las been 
given to Adelaide Belska, singer at the 
St. Petersburg Imperial Opera House; the 
Countess Broechoka and Count Broechoka. 
The members of the committee will include 
Prince Stephen Lubomirski, the Princess 
Lubomirsk:, Czartoriski and Radziwill and 
other distinguished persons of Warsaw 
sociely. 

* * * 


A notice of the manufacture of violins and 
mandolines from porcelain in Kuhlow's Ger- 
man Trade Review is quoted in the Board of 
Trade Fournal. A manufacturer of the 
Messein okarinas and porcelain organs has 
invented a process for the manufacture of 
violins and mandolines from clay. Some 
violins have already been completed, and 
the inventor has applied for letters patent 
in different countries. The porcelain, it 
is claimed, is better able to produce sound 
than a wooden one, since it co-operates 
in the production of sound, making the notes 
soft and full. The musical sound of the 
mandoline is likewise stated to be improved. 
In shape the porcelain violin is an exact 
imitation of the wooden instrument, but, as 
the porcelain violin is very suitable for 
decoration, it is very likely that costly 
instruments of luxury will be asked for, as is 
the case with the okarinas. It is asserted 
that the porcelain violins possess the further 
advantage over the wooden ones that they 
are totally insensible to the influence of the 
weather. That the porcelain violins are 
liable to breakage, and that they are heavy, 
appears to have been left unconsidered. 
They are made in the earthenware factory, 
Surnewiiz. 


(Observations continued on page 43.) 
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BACK NUMBERS. 

The following Portraitsand Fac-simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 

PRICE 2} EACH, POST FREE. 


Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - No, 3 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley" - - 4 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori - - 5 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry - . 6 
ra Adolphe Pollitzer - - - 7 
* Mdlle. Edith Smith - - - 8 
-s John Dunn - - - - 9 
‘s Heinrich Maria Hain - - - 10 
ss Edina Bligh - - - = 3% 
- I. B. Poznanski - - . 
a Rene Ortmans - - - = “ga 
3 A. Simonetti - - . - 4 
ee W. Ten Have - - . = Ss 
+ Mdlie. Wietrowitz - - - 16 

i Miss Hildegard Werner - - 17, 
Fred Furnace - - 8 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 19 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas . - 20 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonzi,1713 22 
Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - - - 23 
es F. Whiteley” - - - - 24 
3 H. Lyell Tayler - . - 25 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot . - 26 
= G. de Angelis - - - - 29 
: Marcello Rossi - - - 28 
Miss Gertrude Henry- Potts - - 29 
The Halle-Mayson Violin - - 30 
Eugene Ysaye - : : - 31 
Re production of Fac-simile Labels - - 32 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette- - - 33 
Jan Van Oordt - - - - 34 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 34 
Do. do. do, - - 35 
Portrait of Walter Kerr—- - 36 


Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers ad 

Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - - 
Mr. Arthur Darley - - ae 

Fe Miss Marian Jay - - - 

Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reprodic ion of 
Painting by Tintoretto - : - 42 


David Techler's Viola - - . - 4 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenon . : - 48 
9 Miss J. Orloff - - - - 49 
Fac-simile Labels- - - : . 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette - - - 62 
% Miss L. Jackson - . . 
a Mr. T. G. Briggs ‘ ‘ - 54 
es Mr. C. L. Walger : - - 55 
Fac-simile Labels - - - - 58 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim - 60 
ig The Elderhorst Quartette 61 


Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli 
Ferdinand David . 
Henri Vieuxtemps 
Giovanni Viotti - ‘ 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - 


ts 24 8a £4. 4 6 
i=) 
a 


ss Pierre Bailliot and Louis Spohr 69 

ie Ole Bull ; 70 

= Miss Muriel Handley - ‘ 71 

am Miska Hauser - 7 72 

i Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart - - 

xe Miss K. ee - - : - %4 
Raimund Peckotsch_ - - > os 

Bust of Paganini : ° - - 82 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - - 84 
Jacob Stainer’s House in Absam. nr. Innsbruck 86 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski = - . - 8&7 


-Hugo Kupferschmid_ - ' - 88 








ST. CE CILIA 
Music Publishing Co., Ltd. 


. 182, WARDOUR STREET, 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Exercises in Thirds... oan Wilbelimj, 3/- nett 
couert») Op. 64 Mendelssohn-Wilhelmj, 4/- 
concerto, Op. 61 Beethoven- Wilhelm}, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (violin) E. Polonaski, 4/- 
Three Lyrics Th. Polonaski, each 4/- 
Mazurka... a .. Th. Polonaski, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (viola) 
M. A. Coward- Klee, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (‘cello 
M. A. Coward-Klee, 4/- 
Six Melodious Studies . Alban Henry, 1/- nett 
Six Melodious Recreations 
Victor Hollaender, 1/- nett 


Six Miniatures ... H. ae each 4 
Violin and Bow... .. J. B. Poznanski, 5/- nett 


A Violin Treatise, 66 pages and 33 photographic 
Illustrations. Highly recommended by 


AUGUST WILHELM. 
Violin Tutor Geo. Royston, 1/6 nett 
Twenty Studies, 1st Position W.H.Henley,4/- 
a » 2ndand 3rd ,, ; zs 4/- 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO, Net. 
Voi. 8s. d 
1. Lyric Album (5‘pieces) ... Ba sie I 6 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes <n on oak I 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes .,., rors Io 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 


Book I. (7 pieces) ... -_ eee 20 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages yaeee. 


Book II. (6 pieces) ... vee 20 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de “ae ace 2 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op, 58 ges 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces aia “ee ile I 6 
9. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 4 0 
10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) Io 
11 Diehl ‘Popular pieces (Nos,1to6. .., z € 

12. Hollaender. Four characteristic “anne 
Op. 42 w+ vee eee oes ‘Io 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 Io 
14 Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... ‘a 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 es r 6 
16. Papini. Six characteristic pieces ak 20 

(To be continued. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 

NEW YORK (Limited) TORONTO, 


LONDON, 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
sy JOHN BROADHOUSE. 














WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 
In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in fali for the first time” the Puablisber 
desires it to be uaderstood that be has di-carded the Version previously issued by him by 
M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present one which will, 
for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 


LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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The £1000 “IMPERIAL 
JOSEPH” Guarnerius violin 
is now sold, but 


Messrs. BALFOUR & CO., 
Violin Experts, 
11, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 


have on Sale, among many other 
instruments, a very fine Violin by 


Andreas Gisalberti 


Fecit Cremona Circa 1700-5, 


PRICE £250. 


N.B.—Andreas Gisalberti was the teacher of 
Guarnerius del Jesu, see article in ‘‘ Strad "’ 





TWO GREAT BOONS 


THE BECKER PATENT INDEPENDENT FRIC- 
TION PEGS for Violins, Violas and 'Cellos, and The 
BECKER CHIN AND SHOULDER REST COM- 
BINED, may be had from all Musical Instrument 
Dealers, etc , or full catalogues, particulars and testi- 
monials, post free, from the Sole Agents, 

F. N. BLACK & CO., 6, Stanley Street, Fairfield, 

Liverpool. 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Wholesale and 
Retail. 
OUR MARVELLOUS OFFER TO 
AMATEURS ONLY. Send addressed and stamped enve- 


lope for free sampie Tested Violin String and_ particulars 
of how to obtain a set of BECKER Pegs or Chin Rest FREE. 


Please mention this paper. 





Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INFORMATION 
FOR 
PLayERS, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 


BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 
ALSO FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 


Taken from Personal Experience, Studies and 
Observations. 
With Lllustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 
LONDON : 
W, REEVE, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 








‘ The Violin Times”? Portrait Gallery. 


No. 100.— FEBRUARY, I1g0?2. 
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W. TARR AND HIS PUPIL, 
J. W. Brices of Glasgow. 


PHOTO. BY G. AND J. HALL, WAKEFIELD, 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
oe, improvement on the old two footed 

ridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.”’ 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘*While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.’’ 


VLOLIN 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 
BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 14. 


Used at the Principal Uonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sote AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonriEs. 


= J. EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “A,” 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. , 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


hg Seams. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
~ announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





A PROFESSOR wanted in many towns to act as 
Agent. Very good terms.—Write for particulars 
to ‘' Professor,'’ 182, Wardour Street, Oxford Street, W. 


~~ 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Ofters full musical education, with or without 
residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
& 


*%AMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





Tr St. Cecilia Music Publishing Co., Ltd., are 

always open to buy suitable manuscripts for 
Violin and Piano, or Piano only.—182, Wardour 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS to the 
Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, 
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HUMBLE FIDDLERS AND FORGOTTEN 
FIDDLE MAKERS. 


By Fiddle Fancier. 
Continued from Page 11. 

VI.—W. Tarr, THE Bass MAKER. 
WILu1AM Tarr, the double-bass maker, was 
born on February 21st, 1808, at Manchester, 
and was baptized at St. Mary’s Church of 
the same city. ° 

He was apprenticed by his father (a fustian 
cutter who had made several instruments, 
including violins, ’cellos, and basses) to a 
cabinet carver, and he became so expert a 
workman, that at the age of eighteen he pur- 
chased his indentures from his master for 
£100, and he at once commenced work as a 
journeyman. At this age his parents became 
dependent upon him, and he maintained them 
for the rest of their lives. 

Having studied music, and desiring to play 
the contra-bass, he set about making one for 
his own use. Two of his friends becoming 
aware of the fact, persuaded him to make one 
for each of them also. Sosoon as these were 
completed, the one which he had intended 
for himself was so much coveted by another 
friend, that he must needs let it go. And so 
with nine others,—all made in sets of three, 
and with corners like a violin,x—he was not 
able to keep one of them, Thus, although 
he had made twelve basses, he was still with- 
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out a bass himself. Previous to Tarr’ s 
taking up the gouge, there was no privately 
owned bass in Manchester, the only ones 
there being the property of churches and 
theatres. A curious circumstance, illustrat- 
ing this fact, is that a man who played the 
bass in the Old Theatre Royal for forty-nine 
years, never had a bass in his own house. 
The instrument he played upon is now the 
property of Mr. W. H. Stewart, principal 
bass of the Crystal Palace. Thisinstrument 
it was that gave Tarr his first longing to 
make and play one, and he was oftenseen in 
the gallery listening to its tones. 

His business, subsequently, gradually 
resolved itself into that of violin and bass 
making, chiefly the latter, with that of repair- 
ing. He worked till he was about eighty 
years of age, and turned out two hundred and 
six basses, besides a number of violins, violas, 
and 'cellos. His eldest son was with him in 
the business till his eighteenth year, when he 
left home. Another son, Joseph, was also a 
violin m2ker, andis now, I believe, i in America. 
His youngest son Shelley, is in business in 
Manchester. Tarr also built a number of 
organs, and pianofortes, and took out several 
patents for his inventions in this line. At 
this time, he had James Cole as pupil and 
assistant. 

On the occasion of a great festivalin Dub- 
lin, where Tarr was playing, each of the nine 
basses used were of his make. He was an 
excellent musician, and was for twelve years 
one of the bassists of the Gentlemen's 
Concerts, which orchestra was the nucleus 
from which Sir Charles Hallé formed his. 

He was twice married, and had eleven 
children of each wife, in all eleven sons and 
eleven daughters, and in 1884 there were 
eleven of them living. He travelled a great 
deal in his lifetime, principally in the United 
States. Whilst in New Orleans he played in 
the theatre orchestra along with one of the 
sons of William Foster. He was also for 
some time organist of one of the churches 
there. Tarr was during the latter and greater 
part of his life a prominent Secularist, 
Socialist, and anti-vaccinator. Still he num- 
bered amongst his friends many priests and 
ministers, who alike valued his friendship for 
his upright character. He was a fair Latin 
scholar, and was proud to speak of his father 
as one of the best Latin scholars in the city 
in his day. To show the esteem in which he 
was held, -it may be cited here as an instance, 
that a gentleman for whom he had done work, 
gave him a small annuity for the last ten or 
twelve years of his life. He adhered faith- 
fully to his principles in the face of all 








|; difficulties. At pee age of var ai went seven 
days to prison rather than have his youngest 
child vaccinated, and would not allow anyone 
to pay the fine, although many of his friends 
were anxious to do so. 

He was a conscientious and a diligent 
worker. For the long stretch of sixty years, 
he wielded his gouge and turned out some 
really fine basses. These instruments are 
scattered all over the country; some, are 
abroad, and not a few now bear forged labels 
and pass as Italian instruments. 

Writers on the violin have done him scant 
justice, or no justice at all. He felt this very 
keenly. Writing under date of Sept. 11th, 
1884, to his pupil and friend Mr. J. W. Briggs, 
of Glasgow, he says: “* Hart has published 
another edition of his work, but my name is 
still not to be seen in it. And yet Cole my 
pupil, hasa line! It is somewhat strange.” 

Towards the end of 1886, he began to feel 
the weight of the cruel hand of adversity. 
He writes: ‘‘ There will be a change very 
soon, as I cannot pay the rent. . . . are still 
on my hands, and they keep me very poor 

. says he will enlist if something does not 
turn up in a day ortwo. I wish he would, 
much as I despise the army.” 

On laying down his tools he writes: ‘I 
have had a desperate struggle to give up the 
idea of working { May 1886], but it is all over 
now. Iam totally incapable, and am more 
reconciled, (necessitas non habet legem); so fare- 
well work, my greatest joy! Farewell, my 
valued tools—we have. cut our way .together 
so long, but now we must part—a severe 


parting!’’ How simple and pathetic ! 


Now that I have given these extracts, I 
might as well conclude the sketch with one 
or two more, and thus let the subject reveal 
himself. 

The following, written shortly after the 

above, shows his continued passion for his 
beloved art. ‘To-morrow I shall have an- 
other double-bass here, made out of the same 
wood (back and ribs) as yours. I made it 
for Father O'Toole, a Roman Catholic priest, 
in 1854, who has presented it to another 
priest, Father Callagham, I’ather Callagham 
says the bass is worth £40. The instrument 
will remain here till Saturday -norning, and 
I should like you (i.e. Briggs) to see it. 
Joe is making another violin for the Exhibi- 
tion, and Shelley has bought wood for a 'cello! 
Joe teels determined shall not filch 
away the gold medal as he did at for 
work which was not his own.’ 

When at death's door, he paused calmly, 
leaning on the arm of his first love.. He 
writes ; ‘‘ My dear friend Briggs, I shall not 
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be able to visit you again, Iam so feeble . . + 
I am sorry to say my daughter Eleanor 
died on the 23rd, and was buried on the 27th, 
of last month. My eldest daughter became 
a widow on the 1stof May last.... Leav- 
ing these sorrows, let us come back to the 
tenor. I have sufficient confidence in your 
knowledge of construction to leave it entirely 
in your hands. When finished, send your 
bill and I shall be glad to pay.” 

Sorrows were as nothing to him compared 
with the joys of the art of violin making. 

He possessed a remarkable memory for 
fiddles. It wasasinfallble as that of William 
Ebsworth Hill. On one occasion his friend 
Briggs took him to see another friend of theirs 
in Wakefield, who, unknown to either, 
possessed a Tarr bass, and as soon as they 
entered the room Tarr exclaimed, ‘‘ I remem- 
ber that bass well. There is a flash in the 
base of the neck, and I had a devil of a job 
to keep it from springing out.’”” He had not 
seen that bass for forty years! 

He died on July 1oth, 1891, and was buried 
with secular rights in the Southern Cemetery, 
Manchester, on St. Swithun’s day. 





OBSERVATIONS. 
(Continued from page 38.) 

Our contemporary, The Hereford Times, 
have arranged to publish a series of four 
articles, beginning on Saturday, Feb. 1st, on 
the subject of “ Violins and Violin Collect- 
ing,” from the pen of Mr. Arthur Broadley, 
one of the most eminent of our English 
violoncellists. Not only is Mr. Broadley an 
expert and authority on str.nged instruments, 
but he is also an author of considerable 
distinction, who has done much to make 
the literature of the violin and ’cello popular 
and amusing amongst all classes. Perhaps 
his most attractive and interesting work is 
his “‘ Chats to Cello Students.” Mr. Broad- 
ley, who was born at Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
in 1873, has now taken up his residence in 
Edinburgh, but is frequently away on tour in 
London and the other chief towns. We 
observe that at the conclusion of his recital 
at Brighton a few days ago, he received 
what is called a ‘“ Paderewski reception.” 
That is to say, the platform and ante-room 
were besieged with ladies anxious to shake 
hands with him, and see the instrument on 
which he had worked such wonders. 

* * * 


When Johann Strauss took his orchestra 
to Russia he had some unusual experiences 
not generally vouchsafed to those who live 
outside an autocratic Government. 





One day he received the Czarina's com- 
mands to play before her, and was told, 
on arriving there, that he would have to re- 
hearse his programme three times before the 
performance. He begged to know the reason, 
but no explanation was given him. These 
were her Majesty's orders aad he could only 
comply. His astonishment grew when he 
saw during the three rehearsals an empty 
Court carriage drawn by a pair of horses 
slowly going back and forth in front of 
his orchestra. 


After the final performance the mysterious 
act was explained. The Empress, through 
ill health, was obliged to recline in the car- 
riage while the concert took place, and the 
object of rehearsal, says a writer in Our 
Home, had been to accustom the horses to a 
full string band, lest they should take fright 
and bolt. 

At the end of the performance an exalted 
dignitary of the Court bade Strauss follow 
him to a splendid grand piano, saying :— 

‘*‘ Now, be good enough to play me all the 
newest Vienna music.” 

Although he was fatigued by his three 
rehearsals and State performance, Strauss 
thought it expedient to comply, but after he 
had played continuously for over an hour, he 
stopped, saying: ‘‘1 presume that will be 
sufficient ?” 

‘¢] am not at all tired,” coolly rejoined his 
Excellency. 

“But 1 am!” said Strauss, and rose 


from the instrument. 
* * 


Kubelik has created a furore among the 
ladies which quite puts in the shade the 
record held by Paderewski, says the New 
York cablegram to the Morning Leader. 

In Brooklyn the other night Kubelik’s 
necktie was torn off by ladies who were 
endeavouring to kiss him and clip off a lock 
of his matchless hair. When the policeman 
finally got him into his carriage he imprud- 
ently waved his hand from the window. It 
was at once grabbed and almost wrenched off, 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt invited a couple 
of hundred ultra-exciusive guests to hear 
Kubelik play. At the conclusion the ladies 
wept and mobbed him till he fled. An Irish 
policeman who chaperoned the excited violin- 
ist to his cab said, ‘* Me son, ye don’t know 
your luck !”’ 

Kubelik replied, ‘ It’s magnificent—but it 


isn't art.” 
x + * 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson recently sold a 
collection of violins, violas, ’cellos, bows, and 
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antique instruments from various private 
sources. The total of the sale amounted to 
about £2,500, the principal lots being a violin 
by Carlo Bergonzi, formerly in the Gillott 
collection, £210 (Hart) ; and a fine violin by 
Antonio Stradivari, 1692, in case, with Gand 
and Bernardel s guarantee, dated March 6th, 
1891, £200 (Griffiths). There were also the 
following :—A violin by P. A. dalla Costa, of 
Treviso, £23 (Hill and Son); a violin by 
Rocca, £29 10s. (Herman); a violin by 
Vincenzo Panormo, with Hart and Son’s 
guarantee, £38 (Hart); a violin by David 
Techler, Rome, £34 10s. (Dykes); an Italian 
tenor by Luigi Bajoni, Milan, £20; a ’cello 
by Grancino, £ 30 (Jenkinson) ; a fine silver- 
mounted bow, by Frangois Tourte, £18 tos. 
(Chanot); a violin by Jacques Piérre Thibout, 
Paris, 1820, £29 10s. (Dykes); a viola by 
J. B. Guadagnini, 1785, £62 (Meur) ; a violin 
by Nicolaus Gagliano, of Naples, £50; a 
violin by Andreas Guarnerius, £56 (Jenkin- 
son) ; a violin by Gioffredo Cappa, a fine and 
perfect example, £100 (Hart); a violin by 
Thomas Balestrieri, £58 (H. White); a 
violin by Giovanni Battista Gabbrielli, £36 
(Hart); a’cello by Domenico Montagnana, 
£86 (Finzi); a Flemish double harpsichord 
by Andreas Kucker, Antwerp, 1637, from the 
collection of Mr. Henry Boddington, £19; 


an Italian harpsichord, probably 17th cen- - 


tury, £18; aad an English spinet by Hitch- 
cock, about 1700, £20. 
+ * es 
A strange story, though apparently a true 
one, is related in a German paper respecting 
the skull of Haydn. After the death of the 
composer, Prince Esterhazy was present at 
a banquet in London, and someone expressed 
astonishment that his immortal capellmeister 
was not buried in the vault of the Prince. 
On his return to Vienna Esterhazy, who 
seems to have been struck by this remark, 
asked and obtained permission to remove the 
earthly remains of the composer to Eisen- 
stadt. The gravediggers were astonished to 
find the head missing. It appears that three 
friends of Haydn, one of them a physician, 
resolved at any price to gain possession of 
the head which had worked such wonders, 
and it was possibly removed when the corpse 
was resting in the mortuary chapel of the 
Hundsthurmer cemetery while the grave was 
being dug. The physician prepared the 
skull and kept it on the understanding that 
it should next pass to the elder of the other 
two. In 1882 the skull was in the hands of 
a Vienna official He was suspected of 
having it, and his house was searched, but 
his wife had hidden it under the mattress, 








. Admitting that the Stroh violin has, as its 
inventor claims, all the superb tone qualities 
of the Stradivarius, with an increase of 
volume equalling that of three violins, it is 
likely that the result of Mr. Stroh’s five years’ 
study and experimenting will revolutionize 
this particular class of musical instrument. 

Whereas the construction of the violin up 
to the present has consisted in three parts, 
tle strings, bridge, and body or sounding box, 
Mr. Stroh’s instrument, preserving the strings 
and bridge, does away with the sounding box. 
The body of the violin consists of a simple 
piece of wood, and the bridge rests on an 
aluminum lever, which in its turn rests on a 
round disc of aluminum. 1 o this disc is 
attached a trumpet-shaped arrangement, the 
open end pointing in the same direction as 
the head of the violin. The disc (represent- 
ing the belly of the ordinary violin) is free to 
vibrate, so once the strings are set in motion 
by the bow, the bridge and rocking lever 
vibrate accordingly ; thus every vibration is 
transmitted to the diaphragm, and the 
diaphragm sets in motion the air of the re- 
sonator. 

It is worth noticing that all violins of this 
type have precisely similar tone, or so it is 
claimed. 





THE VIOLIN. 
By George Lehmann. 
(The Etude.) 
A New Work on the Violin. 


I Have before me a book which I have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing one of the most remarkable | 
efforts of its kind inexistence. ‘‘ The Technique 
of the Violin” is its title, though the author does 
not rest content with an exposition of his know- 
ledge of purely technical questions. Indeed, 
every subtlety of musical art is grappled with, 
and conquered, in this unique little volume; and 
in ‘“‘ Part IV.” the author rolls up his sleeves and 
scientifically reduces ‘*‘ The Art of Musical Inter- 
pretation” to the most absurdly simple proposi- 
tions imaginable. 

“The Technique of the Violin” is a Teutonic 
conception. Its ideas were plainly cast in a 
German mould ; and when its anthor rested from 
his hercuiean task the child of his inspiration 
was passed onto another Teuton, who piously 
sought to reproduce it in a language intelligible 
to English-speaking readers. The author is truly 
a martyr; the translator, an unwitting humorist. 

The introduction to ‘‘The Art of Musical In- 
terpretation” is too brief to be at the same time 
kind, for some generosity in this respect would 
surely have resulted in the giving of much and 
peculiar delight to a limited number of readers. 
This “ Introduction’ is put in the form of cua- 
ningly devised interrogations and tiiumphant 
solutions, In the reproduction which follows 
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the details of punctuation are as rigidly adhered 
to as the language itself—an advantage to my 
readers for which, I am confident, they will be 
exceedingly gratetul. 

Introduction. 

1. How is the term ‘‘ musical interpretation ’ 
to be understood ? 

The means and ways of executing a musical 
composition in such a manner that its intellectual 
contents are produced and brought forward in a 
distinct and characteristic way. 

2. Upon what is the above presentation of the 
intellectual contents dependent ? 

To begin with, in the clear grasping and under- 
standing of these contents in their minutest as 
well as completest detail, and after this in the 
selection of the correct and correctly applied 
means of delivery. 

3. Therefore, what must be the object of a 
treatise on musical interpretation ? 

To investigate both the characteristic proper- 
ties of the material and the different art forms 
and to indicate the proper means, applicable and 
appropriate to the tonal character of musical 
compositions in general. 

* * * 

Now, all this is so clear, so simple, so happily 
conceived and told, that no student could easily 
go astray in his conclusions as to the author's 
meaning. How happy are these definitions, and 
how convincing! With ridiculous ease both 
author and translator sweep aside every difficulty 
heretofore encountered by the music student in 
his efforts to comprehend the seeming com- 
plexities of the art of musical interpretation. 
Surely, any child, armed with such knowledge, 
may boldly essay the Beethover Concerto and 
pacify the most vitriolic critic. 

“The Technique of the Violin” is, in every 
respect, superior to a porous plaster, and, by far, 
more generally useful. A porous plaster draws 
but once, while from this unique volume I shall 
be able, innumerable times, to draw wisdom and 
humour for the benefit of my readers. 


Ysaye’s Perplexity. 

It seem, according to newspaper correspond- 
ence from the capital of France, that American 
student-admirers of Ysaye have driven that 
artist to the adoption of desperate measures, 
which, he hopes, will enable him once more to 
enjoy the tranquil existence which these same 
admirers have so ruthlessly disturbed. The 
story that has been wailed to us across the 
Atlantic is au extremely pathetic one. 

_Ysaye, we are told, has been driven from 
pillar to post by unconscionable American 
students who persist in their mad determination 
to pursue their studies under the guidance of the 
Belgian master. Poor Ysaye! He has pleaded, 
he has threatened, he has sought refuge in the 
café (an institution he abominates); but all in 
vain. Defeated in all attempts to escape the 
barassments which his American admirers 
foolishly believe he should regard as simple and 
touching evidence of their esteem Ysaye (so it is 
said) has been compelled to adopt the drastic 
measures of isolating himself ina villa situated 
at least four miles distant from Brussels. 





So it has;cometo this! Alas! alas! when will 
the American music-student learn that his talents 
and his gold are unwelcome and even obnoxious to 
the high priests of musical art on the contiment 
of Europe? When will he realize, acd, awakening 
to such realization, appreciate, that the great 
foreign artists crave for peace and seclusion, and 
that they yearn for the solitude which will enable 
them to enjoy their art unsullied by shekels and 
adulation ? 


But something remains to be added to Ysaye’s 
lamentations—something of peculiar interest to 
all American students of violin-playing who like 
those pitiless ones of whom Ysaye complains, 
sigh disconsolately for the joys and privileges 
denied them. There is more of truth than affec- 
tation in the Beigian artist’s plaint. He is in- 
deed, subjected to daily annoyances, and the 
peace and comfort to which he is obviously 
entitled are seriously disturbed. Various and 
numerous as are these annoyances, however, 
none is better calculated to irritate Ysaye than 
the American national characteristic of expecting 
some sort cf return for an expenditure of dollars 
and cents. And though not all, or even many, of 
Ysaye’s American pupils have been in the habit 
of forcing this national characteristic upon their 
master’s atiention, a iew have been so tactless 
and inconsiderate as to display a degree of 
impatience whenever Ysaye has chosen not to 
give them instruction to which, for either moral 
or financial reasons, or both, they believed them- 
selves entitled. 


There is no doubt that Eugene Ysaye is a man 
of temperament. Also, he is an exceptionally 
fine viclinist. His temperament and his artistic 
abilities are, in his own opinion, a justification 
for anything he may see fit todoorsay. Being 
a “convival spirit,” the hours between midnight 
and sunrise have for him a peculiar charm. The 
glare of the morning sun has always offended 
him ; so he devotes his mornings to Morpheus, 
and lets the world take care of itself. For this, 
who shall censure him? Surely not the American 
student who has journeyed but a few thousand 
miles for instruction, his heart trembling with ex- 
pectation, his brain dizzy with unutterable 
thoughts! Should he not be truly grateful if the 
great master gives him an occasional lesson? Is 
not his money well spent, and are not thus the 
most vital years of his life profitably employed ? 


Interesting Queries. 

A long time ago I received, from a gentleman 
living in Evanston, IIl., a letter containing three 
questions of peculiar inierest to players and 
teachers. For an excellent reason, this letter 
did not receive the immediate attention which 
such communications deserve; but I wish now, 
without further delay, to publish my correspond- 
ent’s questions, to make reply to the same, and to 
offer explanation for my apparent neglect. 

The questions asked were as follows: 

1. What percentage of the pupils coming under 
your instruction possess what might be called a 
good ear for violin-playing ? 

2. When pupils fail to have this quality, ought 
teachers to encourage such in studving viclin ? 
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3. If so, what success may we reasonably look 
for ? 

The third question offers me an opportunity of 
satisfactorily explaining my silence, for I have 
been making two interesting experiments toucb- 
ing on this very question, and afrer months of 
patient waiting I am at last in a position to make 
some positive statements as a result of personal 
experience. 


A Good Ear for Violin-Playing 

is commonly supposed to mean that faculty 
which enables the player to recognize the slight- 
est deviation from the true pitch of any tone. I 
have no doubt that my correspondent had only 
this phase of the question in miuc, and that it 
did not occur to him that ‘a good ear for violin- 
playing” may have a broader and deeper mean- 
ing than mere sensitiveness to pitch. But, tak:ng 
for granted that I am not mistaken in my suppo- 
sition, I hasten to assure him that his conception 
of the meaning of ‘‘a good ear for violin-plaving,” 
is not a wrong one as far as it goes, but it isa 
limited one, and necessarily dogs scant justice to 
such an interesting question. 

The violinist must, of course, have the keenest 
appreciation of pitch; but in addition to this his 
art makes innumerable demands upon him in 
mitters relating to aural and mental recognition 
of tone. Tone-character, with all its wonderful 
possibilities; tone-gradation, in all its endless 
and subtle varieties,—these are, afer all, the 
more important questions to be considered. For 
it is possible, as personal experience has clearly 
convinced me, to train an apparently uomusical 
ear to a high degree of appreciation of pitch. 
But it is extremely doubtful whether, by means 
of systematic training. it is possible to create 
that finer appreciation of tone in a player who 
does not manif+st its possession in some degree. 

To answer this first question fairly, I must say 
that the majority of pupils who have come under 
my instruction have what is termed a gond ear: 
but a very small percentage of these feel in- 
stinctively the higher and nobler qualities of 
violin-tone. 

Entertaining such opinions as are expressed 
in the foregoing statements. It's obviously: im- 
possible for me to give an unq‘alified answer to 
the second questicn, either in the affirm’tive or 
in the negative. On general principles, I believe 
it the duty cf every honest and conscientious 
teacher to discourag? the stndy of the violin in 
all cases where no special gift or aptitude for the 
in trument anpears on the surfice. But to the 
least practice] thinker, such a course, if adopted 
and adhered to rigidly and literallv, would leave 
our teachers practica!ly without occupation. 
Yet there is a sharp line whlch divides honest 
fcom dishonest iustruction. Just what this line 
ie, and how it can and should be drawn, will, I 
hope, be made perfectly clear both to my corres- 
pondent and my readers, by the fcllowing rel?- 
tion of two interesting experiences which also 
cover the third question. 


An Adult Beginner. 
About eighteen months agoa stranger called 
on me and announced bis intention of studying 





the violin. My interrogations elicited from him 
the (to me) astounding confession that he knew 
absolutely nothing about music. not even the 
notes, and that he had never held a violin or bow 
in his hands previous to the day of his visit to 
me. At first I could only express my astonish- 
ment that a man apparently about thirty-five 
years of age, and seemingly intelligent, should 
care tomake an experiment which seemed absurd 
and hopeless from every point of view which I 
could take. And when my visitor further 
announced to me that he was a business man, 
and, that in consequence, he could not devote, 
more than an hour each day to study, I seriously 
endeavoured to make him understand that he 
was proposing to do the impossible. But I 
argued to no purpose. My visitor was not dis- 
turbed in the slightest degree by the discouraging 
information which he received. He calmly pro- 
ceeded to tell me that be had purchased a viclin 
that very dav, and that he would be happy to 
take his first lesson at my earliest convenience. 

Impressed with my visitor’s earnestness, and 
convinced that I could not swerve bim from his 
purpose, f agreed to make an experiment which, 
I frankly averred, seemed worse than hopeless. 

After seven months’ instruction my pupil’s 
business affairs necessitated a trip to Europe. 
Returning to the United States, after an absence 
of mere than two months, he learned that the im- 
mediate resumption of his musical studies was 
impossible, owing to serious matters which 
required his personal attention in various 
Western cities. Again he was absent from New 
York about two months, and when he returned 
he remained only long enough to make hasty 
prepirations for another European trip. 

Briefly, mv interesting and persistent pupil 
had no opportunity of resuming his studies until 
httle more than a month ago. As he did not 
take his violin with him on his travels, my readers 
will naturally presume that he must have entirely 
forgotten the little that can be learned in seven 
months’ study. Here, however, is an accurate 
statement of this pupil’s present accomplish- 
ments : 


His right arm is in excellent condition for de- 
velopment, the wrist is flexible, and all the easier 
bowings are played without difficulty and in a 
satisfactory manner. The left hand is remark- 
ably strong, the finger action is precise, and his 
intonation is surprisingly true. His playing of 
the scal:s in the first position is fully up to the 
average perf rmance of talented beginners. 
Though utterly unable, in the beginning. to 
detect false intonation. he now quickly recog- 
nizes, and immediately corrects, his digital 
inaccuracies. 


Such a strange experience entirely upsets one’s 
theories. We know that it is physically im- 
possible for such a man to become an accom- 
plished player ; but, from the facts in our posses- 
sion, it is equally impossible for us to conjecture 
just bow far conscientious application may 
ultimately lead him. 

The second experiment to which I have referred 
is, perbaps, less uncommon, but certain features 
ot it are scarcely less interesting and instructive, 
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A Tone-Deaf Pupil. 

It is the case of achild of seven, apparently 
tone-deaf. Being very fond of music themselves, 
the parents of this little girl were made quite 
unhappy by the thought that she was utterly un- 
musical. Unlike most children, this child seemed 
unable to sing the simplest songs she heard. In 
many ways she evidenced a positive aversion to 
music; and, when she could be prevailed upon 
to attempt to sing some familiar melody, her 
efforts resulted in nothing better than an in- 
coherent succession of sounds. 

Advised bv a well-known vocal teacher to 
procure a violin-instructor for their child (on the 
theory that the violin might possibly accomplish 
something where all other methods would fal), 
the parents consulted me, and it was decided 
that a reasonable effort should be made to en- 
courage in the child a love of music. 

I soon Giscovered that the child was inteiligent 
beyond her years, but I also had many oppor- 
tunities cf observing her pronounced distaste for 
music. 

After six months’ instruction this child was 
easily able to recognize ail tones with which, by 
means of a system of tone-placing, her ear had 
become acquainted; and her instrumental pre- 
gress was such that she could play the first 
“Etudes” by Wohlfahrt quite as well as the 
average pupil of -her age. 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, 1st Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d. ; Other Parts, 3d. each. 


SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”; etc 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Ncs. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc , same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland.” 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 


Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VottT1. 


To. Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLtT1 & ANDRE 
La TarcHE's works. 





To Professors—send for lists of Cart VoLtti & 
ANDRE La TarcHE's theoretical works. 
JOHN BLOCELEY 

3, ARGYLL S8T., REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 





The only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLISUE 
RESIN _ OIL. 


Trap fp Marx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral piaying. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
J December 18th, 1980. 
Dear Sir,—-The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 
. January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best levertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried thestrings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS, CARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—F or about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
FALLIBLE”’’ Own for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with meas to its efficacy. 
I am, yours nn and obliged, 
RANK D’ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 

Z May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank = for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as.I have found it so useful myself, 

Iam, yours faithfully, 

Mr. SHIELDs. FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before,including Ragoon, Petroleum, 

&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


Mr. SHIELDS 





Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d. 
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“GOMPO” 


REGISTERED 
TO PREVENT 





MUVIN 


TRADE 








Price 6d. 


Soln by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. 
CLARENCE House, HarroGare. 
December 22nd, 1898. 
Dear Sin,—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
kG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. SHIELDS. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 





MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
OLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
give lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY anddistrict Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate. 


NOTICE.—Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 
BroaDLey receives for lessons from Students residing at adistance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 
Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction. For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 





ADDITIONAL PUPILS desired 
by experienced German lady. Good 
German, thorough French (acquired in 
France), superior Drawing, Painting, good 
Pastelist. Long references in Town. 
ADDRESS: 


FRAULEIN, 56, Lillie Road, West 
Brompton. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Essays and Criticisms, 

By ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
Edited by F. R. RITTER. 
First Series, Fourth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
Second Series, 1 s. 6d. 





LONDON: W) REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





BEETHOYVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paver. 
Translated from he German by Emity Hit. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





} 
\ 


SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographic and Anecdotal, 


With Account of the  iolin and Early Violinists 


(Viotti, Spohr, Paganin De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T, FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 








HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 


on the Organ or Pianoforte. 


By F. J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 
With 4o pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Joacuim says— It is my opinion that this bouk wil offr 
materita aid to all Violin players, etc." 
(See Foachim's letter in brefacr,) 





TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
METHOD. 


By Cart Coourvoisigr. 


ON JOACHIM'S 


Kdited and Translated by ri. K. Krenoivi. 





Price Ze. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 33, CHARING CROSS RD.,W.C. 





SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographica! and Anecdotal, 

With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 
{Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Buil, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 


Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt), 
By G. T. FERRIS, 





Bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4g. 6d. 





Lonpon: 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARINGCROSS RD., W..C 


(14 AP 1902) 
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MUSICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE FOK PRIZES . OR FOR || PRESENTATION. 
ON SALE BY 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





aaa 


eludes and Studies, Musical Themes of the Day, by W. J. Henpexson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 
. 6d. (pub, 6s.) 
Half my Century of Music in England, by Dr. F. Huerrer, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(pub. 8s. 6d.) 
Twelve Lessons on Breathing and. Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Gzoxck E, Tuorp, er. 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 


‘These. Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental principles enxployed in 
he use of the Voice Wit/out a Master. 


Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers. and 
Teachers, by (sz0rGE E, Tuorp, Cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 


This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymena Praciical 
owledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice 


Db ictionary of Musicians, from the Earlicst Period,go the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, ts. 

4 Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and al! other 
Bow- Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations, by Joun BisHor, 4th Edition, post 8vo,.cloth, 3s. 

Miozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by CuarLes ‘Gounop, translated by WINDEYEeR 
Crarx and J. T. Hutcurnson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Modulating, Beitig a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henry C. Banister, cr, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris; bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

treater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and ‘how they should 
be played, by |, Kxeczynsxl, translated by Miss N. Janotua, and edited by SuTHER- 
LAND EDWARDS, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc,, cr. 8vo, clouh, §s. 

viusic and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Ropert ScHUMANN, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F. R. Ritter, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed roi a 
Crayon by Bendemanp, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Second E ‘dition. 

Wagner-—Beethoven, by Ricnarp WacGNrEx, with a Supplement from the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur. Schopenhauer, transiated by E. DaNNREUTHER, second edition, cr. 
8vo, cloth; 6s. 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpinanp Prarcer, 3s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) 


/ANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT! AGENCY. 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
CONGERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 


SEND Post CARD FOR SPECIMEN - Copy OF THE 


Published “ ENTERTAINER” Monthly. 


Telegrams : ** ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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